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RAY GUNS AND ROCKET SHIPS 
by Ropert A. HEINLEIN 


CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL 
by Exizasetu RILey 


Slide your armchair right under this new 
LB table. Cross your knees. Study in com- 
fort. You have three full inches more 
room below than you’ve ever had before 


—yet the table surface is 29” from the 
OV ( floor instead of 30”. The apron is gone, 
eliminated by LB’s exclusive method of 


fastening table top to legs. 
Library Bureau, which has pioneered 


a table so sO many improvements now in use by 


leading libraries, is proud to present this 
answer to the modern library’s need for 
COM FO RTAB LE reading ease, beauty and long, mainten- 
ance-free service. Available in rectangu- 
lar models, 5’, 714’, and 10’ long, and a 
round model 48” in diameter, these tables 
are exclusive with Library Bureau. 
For full information write or phone 
Remington Rand Inc., 711 S. Olive Street, 


Los Angeles 14; or, 41 First Street, San 
Francisco 5. 


New “Apronless” table* 
provides ideal 29" height 
for easier reading — with 
more room below as well! 


*Pat. Pending 
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You can eliminate costly book-purchasing problems by ordering 
all of your books from us. We are the California depository for 
the major educational publishers listed below and can also offer 
prompt service and attractive discounts on the library books of all 
publishers. In our warehouses we maintain a stock of books of 
all types that is the largest and most complete on the Pacific Coast. 
Our many years of experience in the school and library field have 
giver. us the background to anticipate your needs and to help solve 
any book-purchasing problems. 


DEPOSITORY PUBLISHERS 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT CO. 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
CONTINENTAL PRESS 

THE FIDELER CO. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
GLOBE BOOK CO. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
MACMILLAN CO. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
MENTZER, BUSH & CO. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, INC. 
ODYSSEY PRESS 
PERSONNEL PRESS, INC. 

THE READING HOUSE 

ROW, PETERSON & CO. 

H. M. ROWE CO. 

WILLIAM H. SADLIER 

BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
SILVER BURDETT CO. 

L. W. SINGER CO. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SYSTEMS RFSEARCH BUREAU 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
WEBB PUBLISHING CO. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
WORLD BOOK CO. 
ZANER-BLOSER CO. 


Trade, library and prebound books of all publishers also available 


Order All Your Books From 


0 


'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


560 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


267 S. Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 









AMERICANA 


STUBBORN FOOL 
by Estelle Aubrey Brown 


A shocking indictment of the U. S. Indian Bu- 
reau’s policies by a woman who served the bu- 
reau from 1902 to 1918. 310 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $4.50 


STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 
by Ruby El Hult 


A fascinating account of steamboating days on 
Lake Coeur d’Alene and the St. Joe River... 
exciting although almost forgotten aspect of 
Northwest history. 206 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $4.00 


MOSTLY ALKALI 

by Stephen Perry Jocelyn 

Comprehensive biography of military life... 
sets forth the career of General Stephen P. Joce- 


lyn who spent over half of his 44 years of service 
at barren outposts. Approximately 575 pages, 


8vo. Illustrated. 
Maren 5, 1952 $10.09 


HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS! 

by L. V. McWhorter 

Only complete and definitive record of the Nez 
Perce Indians . . . written directly from Indian 
sources, using much new material. New inter- 
pretation of the dramatic Nez Perce War of 1877. 
656 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $10.00 


JOE MEEK 
by Stanley Vestal 
An outstanding biography of one of the most 


extraordinary and vital characters of frontier 
history. 348 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $5.00 


INJUN SUMMER 

by William Walker and Daisy F. Baber 

The ‘‘back trail’’ of Wyoming and Colorado wild- 
erness days... relived by Bill Walker, pioneer. 
Authentic Americana by the author and collabo- 


rator of THE LONGEST ROPE. 224 pages, 8vo. 
Illustrated. 


Bie 


Ready $4.00 


eI 


BOOKS from the Rocky Mountains 
Caxton Titles for Fall and Spring, 1952-53 


FICTION 


HOME, HAM AND HOMINY 
by Anita M. Littrell and William Clyde Littrell 


Warm-hearted story of a Tennessee tenant 
farmer's family . . . a Mark Twain kind of 
humor, refreshingly honest. 236 pages, 8vo. 


April 5, 1952 $4.0) 


JUVENILE 


THE LISTENING BOOK 
by Daniel E. Safier 


A “read-aloud’’ book to delight children from 
three to eight years. Rhythm and sound are 
used in a new and delightful way. 160 pages, 
4to. Illustrated. 


Ready $4.00 


BUTTERSCOTCH AND THE HAPPY 
BARNYARD 


by Charles Morrow Wilson 


A delightfully gay and funny book for children 
in which the barnyard animals of Miss Naomi’s 
farm seem very real, Approximately 108 pages, 


8vo. Illustrated. 
April 25, 1952 $2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEET-SUGAR ECONOMICS 
by R. H. Cottrell 


Complete and up-to-date text covering the organ- 
ization and function of the great beet-sugar 
industry in the United States. 260 pages. 8vo. 


Ready $5.00 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STATE 
by Cecil Palmer 
Almost frightening in its picture of a society in 
decay, this book provides a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the Socialist Welfare State as it has 
actually operated in Great Britain from 1945 to 
1951. 704 pages, large 12mo. 

Ready $6.00 


MAN TO MAN 
by Bernard N. Ward 


The inequities, inequalities and staggering waste 
of our present income-tax laws. The author, a 
certified public accountant with years of experi- 
ence in income-tax cases, offers a solution to our 
present dilemma. 384 pages, large 12mo. 


Ready $4.00 


Bie 


Write for complete catalog 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


libraries and book storage rooms. 





150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 





ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 

ECONOMICAL 



















STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of 8’, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meet 
your needs. 


poster reo ee ee eee 
W. R. Ames Co. 1 


| 150 Hooper Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


| Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
Shelving to: 


| Name 
Address 


I City State 
as cae sti nec cic gi ad al et a ie cli 
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Meetings and Events 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
BOOK BREAKFASTS: 


Chairman: . . . .Lois Fetterman 

eee ee To be announced. 

Time - « 9:00 A.M 

es oes ew 8 October 4, 1952 
November 1, 1952 
January 3, 1953 


February 7, 1953 
March 7, 1953 
April 4, 1953 

Program: ..... Book reviews, talks by guest 
authors, and reports from our 
globe trotting librarians 


COUNTY INSTITUTE 


Places «2s cee Montebello 
Auditorium, 


Junior High School 
1600 Whittier Bivd 


eee ee -November 5, 1952 

wemOs 2 wt ws 7:30 p.m 

Speaker: ..... Dr. Mandel Sherman 

SOR 3 ce es 8 Psychology of Reading for Self- 
help 


LOS ANGELES CITY INSTITUTE 


ee John Burroughs Junior High 
Auditorium, 600 So. McCadden 
Place 

DORM 2.4 ss . «November 6, 1952 

ae ae 7:45 p.m 

Speaker: ..... Beverly Cleary 

WO oS Sel ets Writing for Children 
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CHRISTMAS INSTITUTE MEETING 
(2 institute credits) 


Morning Session 


oo ae Horace Mann School Aud., 126 
So. Arnaz Dr., Beverly Hills. 

Ro. os coe, ae Saturday, December 13, 1952 

eae 9:00 a.m 

WOOUNEEE 6 none Dr. Wendell Miller, Pastor of 


University Methodist Church of 
Los Angeles. 


ee ee ae Behind the Scenes in Europe 

Today 
Afternoon Session 

PUM 8 ce wd Beverly Hills Hotel, Crystal 
Room. (Luncheon) 

NE citer sae SOO 12:30 p.m. 

Speaker: ..... flack Morrison of U.C.L.A 

po ee Television and Children’s Lit 

NORTHERN SECTION 

WORKSHOPS 

NT Ss sou eres November 8, 1952 

TUE ss wee San Leandro 

peer Book Selection for School Li- 
braries 

ee Margaret V. Girdner 

Author-Speaker: Stephen Holt 

NE. <a: aie) was January 10, 1953 

ee Peninsula 

SOUR 46 Ss Finding Information in Books, 
Magazines and Pamphlets 

Ts ee Elizabeth G. Scott 

Author-Speaker: To be announced. 

Date: .....-. March 14, 1953 

ee Sacramento 

ee ee Student Library Assistants and 


Library Clubs 


Author-Speaker: To be announced 
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+ * +. + . 


THINGS TO COME A.L.A. IN LOS ANGELES 


The January issue of the Bulletin California will be host to A.L.A. in 
will feature the tentative working Los Angeles, June 21-27, 1953. Eliza- , 
standards for California School Li- beth Williams, Los Angeles, and Lois 
raries. A committee under the direc- Fannin, Long Beach, are co-chairmen 
tion of Helen Iredell of Long Beach of the A.A.S.L. program. Over 3500 
has been gathering material for two _ librarians are expected to fill the new 
years. The results have been compiled Hotel Statler and the Biltmore Hotel. 
in tentative form for publication subj- When school closes in June, plan to 
ect to revision. begin your vacation at A.L.A. 
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Marjorie SCHRAMLING 
State President 


“Grass roots” is a phrase which 
we have heard so often in recent years 
that it has become almost trite. But, 
I feel that it has a special connotation 
for us. Our Association has always 
seemed to me to be the exemplification 
of that term, for our Sections have 
been developed gradually by local 
groups of enthusiastic librarians work- 
ing together for our common inter- 
ests. We have had through the years 
a steady growth of membership and 
a stimulating program of professional 
activities. We have our Bulletin which 
gives so much practical help to all 
of us. 

But sturdy roots are not enough. 
They imply expansion and maturity, 
so we must be aware of our broader 
responsibilities. Perhaps, the most 
timely and important project this year 
should be the study of our relation- 
ships with other organizations in the 
library profession. Many profession- 





The Broader Allegiance 





al organizations, such as the NEA, 
urge a pattern of local, state and na- 
tional membership for their members. 
It is a plan that librarians would do 
well to follow. This vear is one of 
unique opportunity. We have held 
our State Meeting in conjunction 
with the California Library Associa- 
tion in order to make it possible for 
school librarians to attend a “two-in- 
one-trip” conference. Next summer 
California librarians will be hosts to 
the American Library Association. 
We shall be able to meet and to talk 
with the national officers of our Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians. 

We all benefit by strength in num- 
bers and solidarity of interests with 
national officers to act as our spokes- 
men. The national organization can 
act as our “watch dog” in legislative 
matters; it can contribute a “Library 
Bill of Rights” to help us when pres- 
sure groups attack us; it can main- 
tain programs of recruitment and 
placement and be a distribution cen- 
ter for professional library news. 
Then, there are the intangible and 
cumulative values that our state and 
national organizations have brought to 
librarians, as a group, over the years 
— higher standards, greater prestige as 
a profession, and the confidence that 
comes with a unity of forces. We 
need the over-all direction and guid- 
ance of the broader organizations, and 
they need us. We are basic, too, for 
without us the others cannot exist. To- 
gether, we can accomplish much that 
none of us can do alone. So I hope, 
that during this year, we shall all give 
thought to the broader allegiance and 
vision, so that we do not become “root 
bound.” 


Marjorie SCHRAMLING 
State President 











GERALDINE FERRING 
Northern Section President 


THrouGH me the Council of 
S.L.A.C. Northern Section extends 
best wishes to our fellow librarians for 
a happy and successful year, both per- 
sonally and professionally. 

Little did I dream six years ago 
when I first came to California that 
in the fall of 1952 I would be penning 
such a message in the capacity of my 
present office. However, I am happy 
to serve an organization which, be- 
ginning with my first book breakfast 
in Los Angeles in 1946, has meant 
pleasant associations and professional 
stimulation. 

The Northern Section is attempting 
something new this year. In addition 
to having four book meetings with 
authors as guest speakers, we are 
scheduling workshops to precede each 
luncheon or dinner. By this time we 
have some idea of the success of our 


Professional Ventures 
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venture. The initial workshop on 
Standards for School Libraries in Cali- 
fornia is now history. On October 4, 
over one hundred librarians were 
present to discuss the proposed state 
standards. Suggestions were turned 
over to Maurine Hardin to present to 
the State Convention. Opal Wheeler 
was the luncheon speaker, telling us 
of her use of music with handicapped 
children whom nothing else had 
helped. 

We will follow the October meet- 
ing with three others: November 8, 
Book Selection for School Libraries; 
January 10, Teaching the Use of the 
Library; and March 4, Student As- 
sistants and Library Clubs. 


We want these meetings to be help- 
ful to all of our members, and if there 
are other problems which they would 
find it more helpful to discuss, we 
will be glad to make changes. It is 
their association and we want it to be 
professionally useful and stimulating 
to them. With the help of an excel- 
lent Council whose members have 
been enthusiastic, prompt, and coop- 
erative, I feel confident that 1952-1953 
will prove to be a good vear for the 
Northern Section. 


I have been informed that the theme 
of this issue is the Book Week slogan 
for 1952, and so in closing I should 
like to leave you with one of my 
favorite quotations about books, 
“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 

Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 

(Inscription for the Children’s Reading 
Room, Hopkinton, Massachusetts ) 

GERALDINE FERRING 
Northern Section President 











JEAN GALEHOUSE 
Southern Section President 


ELecTiOoN YEAR! From all sides we 
were bombarded by campaign. slo- 
gans. However, the one which sur- 
prised me most was “Vote as you 
wish—but vote!”” Amazing as it seems, 
48°. of the voting population failed 
to do so in the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion. Forty-eight per cent had no driv- 
ing convictions, felt no personal re- 
sponsibilities, were willing to let oth- 
ers decide for them. Are we victims 
of this same apathy? Certainly we are 
faced with it in many phases of our 
lives and work. Let’s make this a de- 
cisive vear when we work construc- 
tively in our schools and in our pro- 
fessional relationships to fulfill some 
of our aims. 

To remember our professional de- 
velopment both as an individual and 
as an organization is difficult. Too of- 
ten we become so involved in details 
that we forget to take an over-all view 


A Decisive Year 
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of our jobs. We owe a great deal to 
those pioneers who organized our 
professional groups and who had the 
energy and initiative to carry out the 
ambitious plans of which they dream- 
ed. It is to them what we owe the 
high standards which we have today, 
for we know that California school li- 
braries hold an enviable position in 
the country. It is for us to try to live 
up to the pattern set for us. Just as 
middle age comes to the individual 
and makes him less eager to forge 
ahead, to adopt new ideas, to climb 
higher, so it can come to organiza- 
tions. Let’s keep working towards 
higher standards, greater service, true 
achievement in more of those intangi- 
bles which show no results in statistics 
but in human relationships and in ma- 
ture, well-adjusted, happy members of 
society. 

As librarians we have a moral re- 
sponsibility to make the library the 
storehouse for all branches of knowl- 
edge, for all theories of living, for all 
types of research. And yet, we are 
constantly being subjected to pressure 
from this side or that to remove infor- 
mation from our shelves. As we all 
know, what is liberal in thought today 
will become conservative tomorrow. 
Unless we wish our civilization to be- 
come static, we must keep advancing. 
This advancement must necessarily 
come from our young people. Where 
are we to stand firm? Are we to be 
like that 48°. of the voters who were 
content to let the other fellow do the 
deciding. Rather it seems that it is 
up to us to take a step forward, to 
point out to these pressure groups that 
we are educating our boys and girls 
to become mature, thinking citizens. 
Such development does not come 
from biased, one-sided knowledge but 








from wide reading and thoughtful dis- 
cussion. Let us discard our apathy and 
remember that it is for each one of us 
to protect the library from these in- 
roads on freedom of thought. 

Let’s not forget our students. Let’s 
not permit them to become apathetic. 
We all know the energy and enthusi- 
astic curiosity of youth. If we can 


help our students to accept their re- 
sponsibilities towards society, if we can 
keep our eyes turned towards high 
professional goals, if we ourselves can 
continue to advance, then we can look 
forward to a full and satisfying year. 


JEAN GALEHOUSE 
Southern Section President 


Marion Horton—A Tribute 


from the School Library Association of California 
Southern Section 


By Marjorie Fullwood, Helen Iredell, and Alice Stoeltzing 


THE RESIGNATION of Marion Hor- 
ton, of the Library and Textbook 
Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools, brings to her many friends 
the realization of how much they will 
miss her. It is appropriate that this 
organization, which has profited so 
much through her devotion to its pro- 
fessional objectives, should take this 
occasion to express to her and to the 
membership our realization of the 
debt we owe her and the affection in 
which we hold her. 


During the years of our association 
with her we have been proud of the 
numerous and varied contributions 
she has made to our profession, for, in 
addition to her outstanding service as 
president of both the state organiza- 
tion and the Southern Section of the 
School Library Association, she has 
built a national reputation by her or- 
ganizational skill, her editorial work, 
and her professional scholarship. But 
especially is she recognized for her 
discerning appreciation of books. 


Those of us who have had the good 
fortune to listen to her informed and 
witty 


book 


reviews at the Book 
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Breakfast meetings have relished the 
perception and the insight she brings 
to the difficult and delicate art of lit- 
erary criticism. 


Marion Horton’s work for librarian- 
ship, however, has not been limited to 
the activities of the School Library 
Association. She has done outstand- 
ing work also in both the California 
Library Association and in the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Her contri- 
butions are too many to be listed here. 
It is enough to say, perhaps, that they 
have not only added to her already dis- 
tinguished service record, but have 
also contributed to the effectiveness 
of library organizations both nation- 
ally and locally. 


This brief tribute is no adequate 
measure of the affection and esteem 
we have for her. Marion Horton is 
one of those rare and gifted persons 
who, with their special qualities of 
character and ability, cannot be re- 
placed. We shall miss her, but we 
wish her happiness in her new work 
in the Scutari Girls School in Istan- 
bul, Turkey. 
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Ray Guns and Rocket Ships 


by Robert A. Heinlein 
Author of Space Cadet, Rocket Ship Galileo 


4 long, long time ago, when I was 
A much vounger and the world was a 
quieter, pleasanter place, I discovered 
a field of fiction which delighted me. 
First it was the “Tom Swift” books 
and the “Motor Boys” books. After 
that I searched the shelves of the Kan- 
sas City Public Library, read all of 
Jules Verne starting at the left end of 
the shelf and working straight 
through, did the same with H. G. 
Wells, discovered that Kipling, Doyle, 
Poe, and many others had written at 
least a story or two in this field. 
Presently I found that Argosy-All 
story magazine and the Electrical Ex- 
perimenter sometimes published sto- 
ries in this field. The field did not 
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have a name in those days, nor were 
there magazines devoted to it, nor 
did the general magazines publish it. 
I was just entering manhood when 
the first science fiction magazine was 
founded—Hugo Gernsback’s Amazing 
Stories. 
Gernsback had many imitators. Sev- 
eral dozen such magazines were found- 
ed during the two decades before 
World War II and there are now be- 
ing published about twenty American 
science-fiction magazines, plus many 
others in other countries. Since the 
end of World War II science fiction 
has broken out of the confines of spe- 
cialist magazines and is now seen in 
every sort of general magazine, al- 








most every major publishing house has 
its science-fiction list, and anthologies 
and limited editions are published by 
ten or a dozen specialty publishing 
houses. 

Hollywood had produced a stream 
of feature pictures in the field; radio 
and television seem never to be free of 
of the roar of rockets. Comic books 
and comic strips which are at least 
alleged to be “science fiction” are al- 
most without number. 

I am inclined to attribute this boom 
to general popularity largely to a 
change in public attitude brought 
about by a number of wonders reveal- 
ed to us during and immediately after 
World War II — atom bombs, atomic 
power, radar, big rockets, germ war- 
fare, “giant brains”, robot weapons, 
television, and the like. Twenty vears 
ago the notion of space travel was 
fantastic nonsense to most people; to- 
day most people believe in the idea 
and expect that it will come true be- 
fore long —indeed, they are aware 
from the newspapers that their own 
government is spending money on the 
preliminaries of space travel. 

Regardless of cause, science fiction 
is now generally popular. Like nou- 
veaux riches of other sorts it is striv- 
ing for respectability without quite 
attaining it. The historical novel and 
the contemporary novel remain the 
accepted fields in which one may ex- 
pect to find “literature” — whatever 
that may be. The past tense and the 
present tense are respectable, the fu- 
ture tense is still somewhat suspect; 
along with “actors and vagabonds”, 
its place is still outside the walls of 
the city. 

I] 

(“When I make a word do a lot of 
work like that,” said Humpty Dump- 
ty, “I always pay it extra.”) 

“Science Fiction” is a portmanteau 
term, and many and varied are the 
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things that have been stuffed into it. 
Just as the term “historical fiction” in- 
cludes in its broad scope Quo Vadis, 
nickel thrillers about the James Boys 
or Buffalo Bill, and Forever Amber, 
so does the tag “science fiction” apply 
both to Alley Oop and to Aldous Hux- 
ley’s After Many a Summer Dies the 
Swan. It would be more nearly cor- 
rectly descriptive to call the whole 
field “speculative fiction” and to limit 
the name “science fiction” to a sub- 
class — in which case some of the oth- 
er sub-classes would be: undisguised 
fantasy (Thorne Smith, the Oz 
books), pseudo-scientific fantasy (C. 
S. Lewis’s fine novel Out of the Silent 
Planet, Buck Rogers, Bradbury’s de- 
lightful Martian stories), sociological 
speculation ( More’s Utopia, Michael 
Arlen’s Man’s Mortality, H. G. Wells’ 
W orld Set Free, Plato’s Republic), ad- 
venture stories with exotic and even 
non-existent locale (Flash Gordon, 
Burroughs’ Martian stories, the Odys- 
sey, Tom Sawyer Abroad). Many 
other classes are possible and will oc- 
cur to vou, since the term “specula- 
tive fiction” may be defined negative- 
lv as being fiction about things that 
have not happened. 


‘ 


One can see that the name “science 
fiction” is too Procrustean a bed, too 
tight a corset, to fit the whole field 
comfortably. Nevertheless, since lan- 
guage is how we talk, not how we 
might talk, it seems likely that the 
term “science fiction” will continue 
to be applied to the whole field; we 
are stuck with it, as the American 
aborigines are stuck with the prepos- 
terous name “Indian.” 

But what, under rational definition, 
is “science” fiction? There is an easy 
touchstone; science fiction is specu- 
lative fiction in which the author takes 
as his first postulate the real world as 
we know it, including all established 
facts and natural laws. The result 
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can be extremely fantastic in content, 
but it is not fantasy; it is legitimate — 
and often very tightly reasoned — 
speculation about the possibilities of 
the real world. This category excludes 
the Land of Oz; it also excludes rocket 
ships that make U-turns, serpent men 
of Neptune that lust after human 
maidens, and stories by authors who 
flunked their Boy Scout merit badge 
tests in descriptive astronomy. 

But the category includes such 
mind-stretchers as Olaf Stapledon’s 
Last and First Men, William Sloane’s 
To Walk the Night, Dr. Asimov’s 
The Stars, Like Dust —even though 
these stories are stranger than most 
outright fantasies. 

But how is one to distinguish be- 
tween legitimate science fiction and 
ridiculous junk? Place of original 
publication is no guide; some of the 
best have appeared in_half-cent-a- 
word pulp magazines, those with the 
bug-eved monsters on their covers, 
some of the silliest have appeared in 
high-pay slicks or in the “prestige” 
quality group. 

“The Pretzel Men of Pthark”—that 
one we can skip over; the contents 
are probably like the title. Almost as 
easy to spot is the Graustark school 
of space opera—this is the one in 
which the dashing Nordic hero comes 
to the aid of the rightful Martian 
princess and kicks out the villainous 
usurper through superscience and 
sheer grit. It is not being written very 
often these days, although it. still 
achieves book publication occasional- 
ly, sometimes with old and respectable 
trade book houses. But it does not 
take a Ph. D. in physics to recognize 
it for what it is. 

But do not be too quick to apply as 
tests to science fiction what are mere- 
ly the conventions of better known 
fields of literature. I once heard a li- 
brarian say that she could not stand 








the unpronounceable names given by 
science-fiction writers to extraterres- 
trials. Have a heart, friend! These 
strings of consonants are honest at- 
tempts to give unearthly names to un- 
earthly creatures. As Shaw pointed 
out, the customs of our tribe are not 
laws of nature. You would not ex- 
pect a Martian to be named “Smith.” 
(Say—how about a story about a Mar- 
tian named “Smith?” Ought to make 
a good short. Hmmm—) 

But are there reliable criteria by 
which science fiction can be judged 
by one who is not well acquainted 
with the field? In my opinion, there 
are. Simply the criteria which apply 
to all fields of fiction—no more, no 
less. 

First of all, an item of science fic- 
tion should be a story, i.e., its enter- 
tainment value should be as high as 
that which you expect from other 
types of stories. It should be enter- 
taining to almost anyone, whether he 
habitually reads the stuff or not. Sec- 
ondly, the degree of literacy should 
be as high as that expected in other 
fields. I will not labor this point, since 
we are simply applying an old rule to 
a new field, but there is no more ex- 
cuse here than elsewhere for split in- 
finitives, dangling participles, and 
similar untidiness—nor for obscurity 
and double-talk. 


The same may be said for plotting, 
characterization, motivation, and the 
rest. If a science-fiction writer can’t 
“write,” let him go back to being a 
fry cook or whatever it was he was 
doing before he gave up honest work. 

I want to make separate mention 
of the author’s evaluations. Granted 
that not all stories need be morally 
edifying, nevertheless | would demand 
of science-fiction writers as much ex- 
ercise of moral sense as I would of 
other writers. | have in mind one im- 
mensely popular series which does not 
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hold my own interest very well be- 
cause the protagonist seems to be guid- 
ed only by expediency. Neither the 
writer nor his puppet seems to be 
aware of good and evil. For my taste 
this is a defect in any story, nor is 
the defect mitigated by the wonder- 
ful and gaudy trappings of science 
fiction. In my opinion, such abstrac- 
tions as honor, loyalty, fortitude, self 
sacrifice, bravery, honesty, and integ- 
rity will be as important in the far 
reaches of the Galaxy as they are in 
lowa or Korea. I believe that you are 
entitled to apply your own evaluating 
standards to science fiction quite as 
rigorously as you apply them in other 
fiction. 

The criteria outlined above take 
care of every aspect of science fiction 
but one — the “science” part. But even 
here no new criterion is needed. Sup- 
pose you were called on to purchase 
or to refuse to purchase a novel about 
a Mexican boy growing up on a Mexi- 
can cattle ranch; suppose that you 
knew no Spanish, had never been to 
Mexico and were unacquainted with 
its history and customs, and that you 
were unsure of the competence of the 
author? What would vou do? 

I suspect that you would farm out 
the decision to someone who was com- 
petent to judge the authenticity of the 
work. It might be a high schoo! Span- 
ish teacher, it might be a friend or 
neighbor who was well acquainted 
with our neighboring culture, it might 
be the local Mexican consul. If the 
expert told you that the background 
material of the book was nonsense, 
you would not give the book shelf 
room. 

The same procedure applies to sci- 
ence fiction. No one can be expected 
to be expert in everything. If you 


yourself do not happen to know what 
makes a rocket go when there is no 
air to push against, you need not nec- 
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essarily read Willy Ley’s Rockets, 
Missiles, and Space Travel — although 
it is a fine book, a “must” for every 
library, desirable for any home. You 
may instead consult anyone of your 
acquaintance who does know about 
rocket ships—say an Air Force or 
Artillery officer, a physics teacher, or 
almost any fourteen-year-old boy, 
especially ones who are active in high 
school science clubs. If the novel be- 
ing judged concerns cybernetics, nu- 
clear physics, genetics, chemistry, rel- 
ativity, or whatever, it is necessary 
only to enlist the appropriate helper. 

You would do the same, would you 
not, with a novel based on the life 
of Simon Bolivar? 


Of course, there is the alternate, 
equivalent method of testing the au- 
thenticity of any book by checking 
up on the author. If the Simon Boli- 
var novel was written by a distinguish- 
ed scholar of South American history, 
you need concern yourself only with 
the literary merit of the book. If a 
book about space travel is written by 
a world-famous astronomer (as in the 
case of the one who writes under the 
pen name of “Philip Latham”), you 
can put your mind at rest about the 
correctness of the science there in. 
In many cases science-fiction writers 
have more than adequate professional 
background in the sciences they use 
as background material and their pub- 
lishers are careful to let you know 
this through catalog and dustjacket 
blurb. I happen to be personally aware 
of and can vouch for the scientific 
training of Sprague de Camp, George 
QO. Smith, “John Taine”, John W. 
Campbell, Jr., “Philip Latham”, Will 
Jenkins, Jack Williamson, Isaac Asi- 
mov, Arthur C. Clarke, E. E. Smith, 
Philip Wylie, Olaf Stapledon, H. G. 
Wells, Damon Knight, Harry Stine, 
and “J. J. Coupling” — this listing re- 
fers to qualifications in science only 
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and is necessarily incomplete, nor do 
I mean to slight the many fine writers 
without formal scientific training who 
are well-read in science and most care- 
ful in their research. 


But some means of checking on a 
writer of alleged science fiction is de- 
sirable. Most writers of historical fic- 
tion appear to go to quite a lot of trou- 
ble to get the facts of their historical 
scenes correct, but some people seem 
to feel that all that is necessary to 
write science fiction is an unashamed 
imagination and a sprinkling of words 
like “ray gun”, “rocket tube”, “mu- 
tant’, and “space warp.” In some cases 
the offense is as blatant as it would be 
in the case of an author of alleged his- 
torical fiction who founded a book on 
the premise that Simon Bolivar was a 
Chinese Monk! It follows that, in or- 
der to spot these literary fakers, it is 
necessary to know that Bolivar was 
not a Chinese Monk — know some- 
thing of the sciences yourself or en- 
list competent advisers. 


lil 


It was suggested that | comment on 
the writing of science fiction for chil- 
dren. I am not sure just how to do 
this as | am not sure that I have writ- 
ten any science fiction for children. 
It is true that I have a group of books 
which are cataloged as being intended 
for “boys of ten and older” — but I 
have found that this list is read by 
adults as well as by boys (and girls!) 
and that my books intended for adults 
are read by my younger readers as 
well as by adults. Science fiction is 
quite ambivalent in this respect. A 
book so juvenile that it will insult the 
intelligence of adults is quite likely 
to insult the intelligence of the kids. 

When I was a child myself 1 used 
to get quite annoyed at authors who 
“wrote down.” When I was first ask- 
ed to do a book intended for kids I 
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swore a solemn oath that I would nev- 
er “write down” — it is better by far 
that a child should fail to grasp some 
portion of a story than it is to patron- 
ize him. So I believe and my experi- 
ence seems to bear me out. In my 
own work I make just two minor dis- 
tinctions between copy intended nom- 
inally for adults and copy intended 
nominally for not-yet-adults. In the 
boys’ list I place a little less emphasis 
on boy-meets-girl and a little more 
emphasis on unadulterated science — 
but these are matters of slight em- 
phasis only. On the first point I am 
obeying a taboo set up by adults, it 
being my own recollection that kids 
get interested in boy-meets-girl at a 
very tender age. On the second point 
it is my recollection and my more re- 
cent observation that kids are more 
interested in “how” and “why” than 
their parents usually are. The kids 
really want to know how the space- 
ship operates; the adults frequently 
don’t care — so I try to give the kids 
enough detail in matters technological 
to satisfy them without giving so 
much that it will bore an adult. In 
any case a science fiction story should 
be a story first of all; it is not intend- 
ed to replace science text books. 

But most especially in writing for 
kids the science in it should be valid. 
When they spot an error they are not 
likely to forgive it. 


In many ways science fiction be- 
longs to the kids. They know that 
“it hasn’t happened vet’—but they be- 
lieve that it will happen. They expect 
to grow up to build space ships, to 
pilot them. They still believe in 
change and they are undismayed by 
the wonderful and terrifying future 
we have in front of us. If an adult 
enjoys science fiction, it is almost a 
guarantee that he has managed to car- 
ry over a youthful point of view, a 

(Continued on Page 31) 












Children’s Book Council 


By Elizabeth M. Riley 
President of the Children’s Book Council 


HE charter of the Children’s Book 
TP Counei defines it as “a national 
non-profit organization to stimulate 
the reading of better books every- 
where.” The members of the Coun- 
cil feel that this separates them from 
publishers of textbooks. Members of 
the Council are distributors of books 
which they consider to be “pleasure 
reading.” (No offense intended to 
textbook publishers!) We are a di- 
versified group indeed: some of us 
publish only a few children’s books a 
vear, some of us publish a long list of 
them. But we are well interested in a 
wider distribution of good books for 
children. 


Unlike many similar organizations, 
the work of the group is carried on 
by many people and not by just a 
few. To be sure, there is an execu- 
tive board of seven that meets regu- 
larly and makes the major decisions, 
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but the board changes every year and 
so do the many committees. This 
makes for almost complete participa- 
tion by the membership through the 
years. Each publishing company is 
entitled to only one representative in 
the Council: the children’s book edi- 
tor. Thus large and small publishers 
participate equally in the activities 
and management of the Council. The 
Board this vear consists of Louise Bo- 
nino of Random House, Eunice Blake 
of Oxford University Press, Evelyn 
Shrifte of Vanguard Press, Virginia 
Fowler of Henry Holt and Company, 
Elizabeth Morton of The John C. 
Winston Company, and Bertha Gun- 
terman of Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc. The president and chair- 
man of Children’s Book Week always 
serve on the Board for a vear after 
completing their terms of office in or- 
der to give continuity to the group. 
Perhaps the most important com- 
mittee in the Council is the one which 
carries out the preparations for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. This committee 
consults with the membership at large 
about the slogan, decides on an artist 
for the poster, supervises the produc- 
tion of the bookmarks, records, man- 
uals, et cetera, which aid in the pub- 
licizing of Children’s Book Week 
throughout the country. The chair- 
man of the committee this year is Fu- 
nice Blake of Oxford University Press. 
The other members of the committee 
are Ursula Nordstrom of Harper and 
Brothers; Margaret McElderry of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Eve- 
lyn Shrifte of Vanguard Press, who 
was chairman of Children’s Book 
Week last year; and myself. As presi- 
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dent, I am, ex officio, a member of 
every committee. So, also, is the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Patricia Cummings, 
who supervises the staff of five who 
work at the Council offices, 50 West 
53 Street, New York. 

In January and February the prep- 
arations for Book Week start, and by 
March, production is in full swing. 
The millions of bookmarks and pos- 
ters cannot be put through the presses 
quickly, or poor work is the result. 
(The same rule applies to the produc- 
tion of books.) 

So three cheers for Children’s Book 
Week! But the Children’s Book 
Council is interested in the spreading 
of good books for children through- 
out the year. Our cooperating organ- 
izations help us in this. There are 
thirty of them, ranging alphabetically 
from the Association of Junior 
Leagues, through the National 4-H 
Clubs, to the United States Office of 
Education. And the school librarians 
of California help us too. 


We have noted with delight that 
among progressive educators our trade 
books—may we please keep on calling 
them pleasure reading? —are being 
used more and more. And, as pub- 
lishers, the members of the Council 
welcome individual comments from 
school librarians on their specific ti- 
tles, whether the comments are favor- 
able or no. Because the Council it- 
self is not a governing body, it has no 
authority over the editorial content 
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of the books issued by its members. 
Individual publishers alone are respon- 
sible for their separate books. But all 
of us must bear in mind that however 
great is the use of trade titles in school 
libraries, they must always remain sep- 
arate and distinguished from text- 
books. We aim to publish books that 
represent the flowering of the creative 
urge in writers and artists. If they in- 
struct while giving pleasure we are 
thankful. But instruction is not their 
raison d'etre. 

As librarians work with books and 
children because they consider them 
of prime importance, just so do the 
members of the Children’s Book 
Council publish their books. Like the 
bibliophile of the fourteenth century, 
we say of books: 


“These are the masters who instruct 
us without rods and ferules, without 
hard words and anger, without clothes 
or money. If you approach them, 
they are not asleep; if investigating 
you interrogate them, they conceal 
nothing; if you mistake them, they 
never grumble; if you are ignorant, 
they cannot laugh at you. The library, 
therefore, of wisdom is more precious 
than all riches, and nothing that can 
be wished for is worthy to be com- 
pared with it. Whosoever therefore 
acknowledges himself to be a zealous 
follower of truth, of happiness, of wis- 
dom, of science, or even of the faith, 
must of necessity make himself a lov- 
er of books.” 


* * 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATORS MEET 


Supervising librarians and adminis- 
trators gathered for breakfast discus- 
sions on October 14 and 15 at the state 
meeting of the California Association 
of School Administrators at the Wil- 
ton Hotel in Long Beach. Mildred 
Brackett of the Sacramento County 
Schools led an exchange of ideas that 
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included problems of book evaluation, 
the obligation of the school librarian 
to develop public library users and 
the possibility that dictionaries may 
eventually be adopted as state texts. 
Lois Fannin, supervisor of Long Beach 
school libraries, lead the session on 
children’s literature. 









































CALIFORNIA BOOKS 


MAYBELLE THE CABLE CAR; by Virginia Lee Burton Houghton—$2.50 


San Francisco’s cable cars 
came into being in 1873 
and through the years have 
watched the city change 
and grow while they re- 
mained the same. Virginia 
Lee Burton’s exquisite 
drawings convey a feeling 
of realism to the theme of 





the city’s changes in transportation, put directly to the citizens of San ‘ 
leading up to the dramatic fight to save Francisco. 
the cable cars from extinction. Their It is a beautifully designed book 


fate was decided when the vote was and will be enjoyed at all age levels. 
Berpine Perri 


* * * * * 


JOHNNY HONG OF CHINATOWN; by Clyde Robert Bulla Crowell—$2.00 


Johnny Hong’s dearest 
wish was to have a birth- 
day party just like his 
brother’s, but his mother 
gently reminds him that he 
doesn’t know any children 
his own age whom he could 
invite. He sets out on a 
series of humorous adven- 
tures and manages to meet 
a little Chinese girl, three 
Mexican children and a 
child crippled with polio. 

He saves the Charming 
Tea House from destruction by fire and the Mexican “Gardenia Street” 
and, in gratitude, an exciting birthday can be recognized as Olvera Street. 
party is arranged for him with all his 


new friends in attendance. a lives happy. The story has a feeling 
Apparently the scene is laid in of warmth and also makes a contribu- 


Chinatown of Los Angeles, Dong tion to intercultural understanding. 
Kingman’s black and white illustra- 


tions catch the spirit of Chinatown 


\ 





Loving parents make the children’s 


BerpineE Petri 
* * . * - 


STAR ROAN; by Harlan Thompson Doubleday—$2.50 


Ramon Yorba wanted to become a_ of metal smith at Mission San Juan 
ranchero instead of following the craft Capistrano as his father before him 
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ON THE FALL LISTS 


had done. In 1834 any responsible Cali- 
fornian could acquire a grant of land 
from the Mexican government by ful- 
filling certain simple requirements. 
The Padre at the Mission could help 
him write his petition and furnish him 
with cattle, but Ramon needed the 
wild roan stallion that roamed the hills 
if he were to become a proper ranch- 
ero. 

This horse story is set against a 
background of one of California’s 
most colorful and romantic periods. 
After 1833 Mission life gave way to 
the time of the rancho when already 
“Boston” ships were trading at Cali- 
fornia ports foretelling the coming of 
the Americanos. The names and pieces 
in the book are all as familiar to 
Southern Californians as the brown 
hills over which thousands of cattle 


* * * 


SHAKEN DAYS; by Marion Garthwaite 


Earthquakes and fire in San Fran- 
cisco of 1906 create the historical 
background for Megan’s “shaken 
days.” Megan is the plain member of 
a talented and attractive family and 
her problems concern conquering fear 
and making friends. A move from San 
Leandro to Oakland places her in a 
new elementary school with unfriend- 
ly city children. An understanding 
grandmother and the earthquake con- 
tribute to the solution of her problems. 
Good family relations, California his- 
tory, intercultural understanding and 
a spirit of adventure combine to make 
SHAKEN DAYS a must book for 
girls in grades five to eight. 
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grazed. A foreword by Robert G. 
Cleland and illustrations by Millard 
Sheets point up the background of this 
story for young people. 

Lois FETTERMAN 


Messner—$2.75 




























Service to Rural Schools 


An EMERGING PATTERN 
by Edna B. Ziebold 


Coordinator of Library Service, San Diego County Schools 


ne of the most significant develop- 
() ments in school library services in 
California is the expansion of County 
School Library Service operated un- 
der the supervision of the County Su- 
perintendent of Schools. Service to 
rural schools in California has been 
well established for many years un- 
der the County Free Libraries but not 
until 1945 was legislation passed al- 
lowing the services to be transferred 
to the office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

First to take advantage of the new 
law were the large counties such as 
Los Angeles, Alameda and San Diego. 
Subsequently over a dozen counties, 
some large and some small, have trans- 
ferred to the new system. 

In San Diego County and probably 
in most of the others as well, the re- 
sults have been decidedly advantage- 
ous for both the schools and the li- 
brary. Most important has been the 
appointment of the librarians as mem- 
bers of the educational staff of the 
County Superintendent. This — has 
meant direct involvement of the libra- 
rian in curriculum development acti- 
vities and has been a factor in bring- 
ing the library materials closer to the 
curricular needs of the schools. The 
corollary to this has been a closer re- 
lationship between library personnel 
and teachers, who now recognize the 
library service as an integral part of 
their school systems rather than an 
outside agency. 

Greater financial support has been 
a large factor in making the service 
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more effective. Too few school li- 
braries have ever had enough to pro- 
vide adequate service to schools and 
rarely has one been able to provide a 
superior program. In some counties 
where growing populations strained 
library budgets to the utmost, school 
services within the County Free Li- 
braries were unable to suport them- 
selves on school district contributions 
and encroachment was made upon 
funds received by direct taxation for 
library support. Even increased school 
district contributions usually failed to 
meet growing needs and rising costs. 
Under the new arrangement, School 
Library Services may receive support 
in addition to school district contribu- 
tions from the State Schools Service 
Fund for County Schools. The per- 
centage of the total budget received 
from this source varies considerably 
from one county to another, but the 
tendency is for the smaller counties to 
receive a larger percentage of their 
library support from the Service 
Fund. For all counties this support 
has done much to raise the quality of 
library service available. Indeed with- 
out it, it is doubtful if services would 
have been able to maintain their orig- 
inal status indefinitely in the face of 
rising costs and demands. 

Less tangible but equally important 
is the developing philosophy of Coun- 
ty School Library Services. Always 
these libraries have operated on the 
ideal of equal opportunity for all chil- 
dren. But ideas of how best to pro- 
vide this opportunity are broadening 





and deepening. Underlying all these 
ideas is the belief that any program 
must arise from the grass roots and 
be arrived at democratically. Con- 
sequently a variety of methods of 
bringing teachers and administrators, 
yes, even children, into the planning 
are springing up. Among these meth- 
ods may be committee meetings, in- 
stitutes, workshops, and school visita- 
tions. The appearance of the libra- 
rian in the classroom for story telling 
or book discussions to develop pupil 
interest in literature has become part 
of the accepted curriculum in some 
counties. Aid to non-contracting 
school districts in book selection and 
library techniques is an increasing de- 
mand. The slogan “The right book 
for the right child’ is changing to 
“Develop a desire for and provide the 
best books possible for all children.” 


For several vears following the 1945 
legislation, the County School Libra- 
ries were busy adjusting to their new 
environments, seeking to understand 
their changed responsibilities, and 
struggling to provide acceptable serv- 
ice under the weighty problems of 
rapidly growing school populations 
and increasing material and overhead 
costs. Now, some of the veteran 
counties are beginning to realize that 
out of the period of adjustment some- 
thing new and different is evolving. 
The librarians and administrators in 
these places are feeling the need to 
discuss mutual problems in order to 
share ideas and develop standards. 

Many of these libraries are still fac- 
ing some basic problems such as lack 
of adequate financial support, under 
staffing, book collections which lag 
behind growing needs, and inadequate 
housing. Some of them are also ex- 
perimenting with mechanical charg- 
ing and various other devises for 
streamlining records, for when a small 
staff must serve a very large number 
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of children and teachers even the me- 
chanics of operation deserves real 
study to promote efficiency. How te 
meet the day to day needs of the class- 
room, keep teachers informed of pro- 
cedures and new materials, teach the 
use of the library in schools where 
no organized library exists—in other 
words—to give the rural schools the 
same service which larger, better 
equipped areas expect, are everyday 
problems for county school librarians. 

This group is cooperating with the 
California School Library Association 
in its forthcoming production on 
school library standards. Perhaps it 
is too early to set up standards for 
these libraries comparable to standards 
for a library within one school. But 
much will be accomplished in the pro- 
cess which will be beneficial in estab- 
lishing some guidelines for the future. 

At present the most outstanding 
characteristics of County School Li- 
brary Service seems to be the com- 
plete lack of consistency in program 
from one county to another. There 
is divergence in techniques, in meth- 
ods of operation and even in expec- 
tancies of performance. It is there- 
fore significant that among the per- 
sons providing this service there is a 
rising recognition of the need for 
identity as a group with mutual prob- 
lems. This is not to suggest that event- 
ually all of these counties will want 
to have the same program, indeed this 
would not be desirable. But it does 
suggest that they feel they can learn 
from each other’s experiences and in 
consequence raise the quality of serv- 
ice to all rural schools. 

All growing things must change. 
And County School Library Services 
are growing and changing. Above 
all, they must be flexible if they are 
to assume their rightful share of the 
responsibility for building a good 
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Annual State Meeting 


School Library Association 


HE EIGHTEENTH Annual State Meet- 
T ing of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California opened with a 
luncheon with Miss Marjory Schram- 
ling, President, presiding. After greet- 
ings from Miss Dorothy Drake, Presi- 
dent of CLA and member of SLAC, 
the principal speakers, Miss Carma 
Zimmerman, State Librarian, and nov- 
elist James Hilton were introduced. 


Miss Carma Zimmerman spoke of 
her recent trip to Germany where she 
went at the invitation of the govern- 
ment of Western Germany to see the 
Public Library systems and book- 
stores. Though the destruction is un- 
believable, Miss Zimmerman pointed 
out that bookstores have been re- 
stored. The nineteen public library 
systems before the war were scholarly 
and highly developed and greatly in- 
fluenced by the American libraries of 
100 vears ago. There are four training 
schools for public librarians, the 
combining of which would greatly 
strengthen them. The greatest devel- 
opment in public libraries has been in 
the Northern and Western part of 
Germany. 


Mr. James Hilton’s topic was “The 
Future of the Novel.” Agreeing that 
we are in a period of decline, he gave 
the following reasons for the change 
in status of the novelist’s trade. First, 
the novelist’s field has narrowed by 
the psychiatrist who has made the 
problem novel seem dull. Then the 
novelist’s territory has been en- 
croached upon by the “increasing 
frankness allowed the biographer.” 
Also, the novelist’s power to shock has 


ceased and today, he hesitates to write 
about present issues because he might 
be misinterpreted. 


Of the function of the novelist, Mr. 
Hilton stated that ‘“‘as an artist, he 
must still communicate a personal vi- 
sion, but as a craftsman he must tell 
a story that people are anxious, not 
merely obliged or persuaded, to read.” 
The modern tendency to discount fic- 
tion as entertainment, to call it escapist 
material has complicated the situation, 
“Escapist” seems to be applied almost 
exclusively to fiction. “Neatest of all 
is the trick of offering escape that 
does not look like escape,” he said. 
“This trick has been performed with 
much recent profit and success by that 
jumbo-sized sheep in wolf’s clothing 
—the modern commercialized histori- 
cal novel.” 


Of the encroachment of aurel-vis- 
ual entertainment upon the modern 
novel, Mr. Hilton pointed out that 
there are things you can say in the 
novel that you cannot say in radio, 
television and the movies. “For the 
novel remains, in some respects, the 
freest of all expressionist media . . . it 
may survive—fortuitously—if only be- 
cause of the sheer ineptitudes that are 
bogging down its rivals and supplant- 
ers. Only one thing in its future seems 
tolerably certain; as an article of mer- 
chandise to be sold across the counter 
it must not rise in price with the gen- 
eral cost of living—that people will 
never figure they ought to pay as 
much for any novel as for a theatre 
seat or a good steak in a restaurant.” 


(Continued on Next Page) 












The following 


BreAKFAST Business MEETING 


recommendations 
from the Executive Board were 
adopted: 


1. That the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California shall en- 
dorse the surveys of school and 
public library surveys to be 
sponsored by CLA. 


2. That the School Library Asso- 
ciation of California shall en- 
courage the University of Cali- 
fornia Library School to inaug- 
urate a summer session program 
in 1953 leading to library de- 
grees. 


Election to Executive Board. 
Miss Elizabeth O. Williams was 
elected representative to the 


American Library Association for 
four years. 


EXPECT 


MORE 


Il]. Announcements 


GIRCULATIONS 


When You Buy 
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Binding 


Write for Catalogs of Prebound New Books 
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1. Co-Chairmen for 1953 meeting 
of the American Association of 
School Librarians in Los An- 
geles at ALA are: 

Miss Lois Fannin, Long Beach 
Miss Elizabeth Williams, Los 
Angeles 


IV. State Meeting of SLAC in 1953 


A committee is to be appointed by 
the President to (1) evaluate the 
1952 meeting, (2) establish a pol- 
icy on financial problems, and to 
(3) recommend a policy for the 
1953-54 meeting. 

Reports of the Workshops on 
Standards. 

Working Standards for School Li- 
braries on elementary, junior high, 
senior high and junior college levels 
will be published in the January 
issue of the Bulletin subject to re- 
vision. 















Report from California Library Association 


HE Division of Work With Boys 
T and Girls, under the guidance of 
Mildred Phipps of the Pasadena Pub- 
lic Library planned a Friday and Sat- 
urday morning program of particular 
interest to school librarians. 


DR. JEAN DEVENING 

The Friday morning session feat- 
ured Dr. Jean Devening, a psychiatrist 
with the Psychiatric Consultation 
Service in San Marino, who outlined 
the developmental characteristics of 
the various ages of the child. She 
pointed out that children are suffer- 
ing today from over anxious guidance 
by parents and educators who may 
need to refocus their efforts and that 
children naturally develop healthy at- 
titudes and emotions if not restricted 
too early by adult anxieties. 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER 

A resolution was passed at this ses- 
sion to the effect that all librarians be 
encouraged to express appreciation to 
Laura Ingalls Wilder for her excellent 
and beloved work for children before 
her eighty-sixth birthday in February 
of 1953. 


ANN NOLAN CLARK 

An author luncheon followed the 
morning session at which Ann Nolan 
Clark was the principal speaker. She 
told of her work with the Navajo 
children, writing texts for their use. 
She and Leo Politi, her illustrator, met 
for the first time that day. Other au- 
thor guests were Mr. and Mrs. Holling 
C. Holling, Charles Martin, Margaret 
Leighton, Vanya Oakes, Mary and 
Conrad Buff, Eugenia Stone, Marion 
Garthwaite and Clyde Robert Bulla. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 

The film “The Impressionable 
Years,” made in the New York Public 
Library by the State Department, 


opened a television workshop by con- 
veving a deep feeling of the responsi- 
bility of every librarian to the chil- 
dren whom she serves. 

Gloria Chandler showed a kinescope 
of a program from her “Telaventure 
Tales” series, Clyde Robert Bulla’s 
Riding The Pony Express. There are 
thirteen titles in the series to be pro- 
duced on 16mm sound film. They 
will be available for use on a rental 
basis for television production or may 
be sold to schools and libraries for 
audio-visual programs without tele- 
vision rights. 


LIBRARIANS ABROAD 

Dr. Frances Lander Spain, Assistant 
Director of the School of Library 
Science at the University of Southern 
California and recently a recipient of 
a Fulbright appointment to Thailand, 
opened the Saturday morning session 
on “Librarians in One World” by out- 
lining five needs of libraries in Thai- 
land. These were (1) a new concept 
of library services that lifts the bar- 
riers between people and books, (2) 
better financial support, (3) more and 
better selected books and materials, 
especially books for children and 
young people, (4) better internal or- 
ganization and cooperation between 
libraries, and (5) trained personnel. 

Mr. E. Ben Evans, Supervisor of 
Kern County Libraries, presented six 
points based upon his experience dur- 
ing the last two years as librarian in a 
U.S. Information Library in Norway. 
He urged that we (1) support the 
United Nations, (2) examine critically 
and carefully charges that are made 
against the State Department, (3) 
support the State Department foreign 
exchanges, perhaps considering an ex- 
change yourself or if you are an ad- 
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ministrator, consider granting a two- 
year leave to one of your staff to ac- 
cept a U.S.LS. appointment, (+) watch 
U.S. libraries abroad to see that they 
do not become propaganda agencies, 
(5) try to hire a foreign librarian as 
a trainee, and (6) bring a foreign li- 
brarian into your home as they need 
to see normal family life in the United 
States. 

Luther Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, had as his topic, “Let’s Be One 
Worldly.” He stated that those who 
have had the opportunity to travel 
abroad and deal in world affairs should 
endeavor to bring home the simple 
truths concerning the peoples and cul- 
tures of the world. They should pro- 
mote understanding of these cultures 
and of the United Nations and work 
to raise the level of education through- 
out the world. 


LIBRARY SURVEYS 


Among the resolutions passed at the 
business session were three of particu- 
lar import to school librarians. A res- 
olution favoring the teaching of 
UNESCO materials in the Public 
Schools was presented by the Com- 
mittee on Intellectural Freedom and 
passed, with copies to be sent to ap- 
propriate boards of education and to 
the State Department of Education in 
California. 

The Library Development Commit- 
tee presented two resolutions which 
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were adopted by the assembly. The 
first directed that CLA sponsor a bill 
in the 1953 Legislature to provide 
$25,000 for a survey under the direc- 
tion of an interim committee of the 
State Legislature, of California public 
library facilities and services, includ- 
ing the State Library. 

The following resolution was pro- 
posed after discussion at the Library 
Development Committee’s open meet- 
ing of October 23, 1952, and adopted 
by the assembly: 

WHEREAS CLA believes the existing 
system of school library service in Califor- 
nia is not adequate to meet the present and 
future needs of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS the responsibilities of the 
California State Department of Education 
for participation in the development of 
service to school libraries are not adequate- 
ly supported by appropriation, and 

WHEREAS the CLA is asking for an 
appropriation of $25,000 for a study of pub- 
lic library resources, facilities, and services 
by a Joint Legislative Committee; and 

WHEREAS CLA sees the need for a well 
formulated and co-ordinated program for 
improving all types of library service in all 
geographic areas of the State; and 

WHEREAS considerable additional fac- 
tual information regarding the service being 
furnished by libraries generally is required 
before such a development program can be 
formulated: Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the State Department 
of Education sponsor a survey of California 
school library resources, facilities, and serv- 
ices, to be coordinated with a survey of 
public library resources, facilities, and serv- 
ices. 
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A. L. A. CONFERENCE IMPRESSIONS 


by 


Jessie Boyd 
A.L. A. Representative 


There is something exciting and 
satisfying about an American Libra- 
ry Association convention, especially 
when the theme for the seventy-first 
annual conference proved to be 
“Books are Basic” and the setting was 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. Outstanding speakers in- 
cluded Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Nor- 
man Cousins, John Bakeless, Lawrence 
Clarke Powell and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gray Vining, all of whom stressed the 
importance of books, the necessity for 
the free flow of information and the 
significant contributions that librarians 
can make in the lives of people in this 
country and throughout the world. 
One cannot easily forget the words 
that Mr. Powell spoke in his keynote 
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address, “The Alchemy of Books,” 
when he said, “And it is true, books 
are great alchemists, filled with the 
power to transform something com- 
mon into something precious,’ nor 
the words of Mrs. Roosevelt that “the 
battle of democracy will be won with 
the weapons of education and knowl- 
edge, and not through the techniques 
of suppression and ignorance.” 
Again the gay, colorful Newbery- 
Caldecott dinner was the outstanding 
event of the conference, highlighted 
by the customary interesting and 
original addresses by the winners, the 
delightful and traditional reading of 
“The King’s Breakfast” by Mr. Mel- 
cher, and the presence of many of 
the former recipients of the medals. 
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Business, consisting of a discussion 
of the new constitution, the budget, 
and other organizational matters took 
a large share of the time of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Librarians. 
Mrs. Rachael De Angelo, former su- 
pervisor of school libraries in Yonk- 
ers, New York, was presented as the 
first full time executive secretary of 
A.A.S.L. to replace the half time po- 
sition formerly held by Mildred 
Batchelder. 

The State Assembly meeting made 
up of state representatives was per- 
haps one of the most challenging and 
informative sessions of A.A.S.L. This 
meeting is so worthwhile that it de- 
serves a wider audience in the future. 
Delegates from twenty five states and 
the Dominion of Canada answered the 
roll call by briefly outlining some of 
the following significant happenings 
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and trends in their local school library 
fields. Reports of the increasing num- 
ber of state library consultants or su- 
pervisors with campaigns to establish 
more such positions were encouraging 
to hear. Student library assistants or- 
ganizations have grown in number, 
particularly in Michigan, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Kentucky and Connecticut. 
In the latter state, known as the nut- 
meg state, the student organization is 
called “Nutmeg 020.” This organiza- 
tion has developed a student hand- 
book. Elementary school libraries are 
on the increase and more and more 
workshops for school libraries on all 
levels are being held. The Kansas 
school libraries are working on a code 
for school librarians and are cooperat- 
ing with the William Allen White 
Book Award Committee. Interest- 
ingly enough, the children of Kansas 
from the fourth through the ninth 
grades will make the selection of the 
book to receive the annual award. 
Four states in addition to California 
are also working on school library 
standards. 


Next year the annual conference 
will be held in Los Angeles in June 
and it will be too interesting and re- 
warding to miss. 


Nance O’Neall Receives 
Fulbright Appointment 


The most eagerly awaited mail in 
the South at the moment are the let- 
ters from Nance O’Neall, recipient of 
a Fulbright appointment to Pierce 
College, Elleniko, Athens, Greece. A 
past president of the Southern Sec- 
tion, she has been librarian at Manual 
Arts High School in Los Angeles and 
lecturer in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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News Notes 


LONG BEACH 

New appointments include: Mrs. Rozetta 
Cardwell, Liberal Arts Division, City Col- 
lege; Jo Ann Gemlo, Los Cerritos and 
Sutter Elementary Schools; Mrs. Laura 
Hicks, Lindbergh Junior High School; Bet- 
tina Leonard, Twain Elementary School; 
Ivadean Mearkle, Washington Junior High 
School, Mary Catherine Weeks, Bixby and 
Minnie Gant Elementary Schools; Beverly 
Wilson, Wilson High School, Mrs. Dorothy 
Hodges, Muir Elementary School. 

Gladys Warren retired in June from 
Washington Junior High School. Leaves 
of absence this year include Lois Hankamp, 
Mrs. Maude Herren, Dorothy Smith and 
Mrs. Anne Yale. 

LOS ANGELES 

Librarians new to Los Angeles are: Mrs. 
Winifred Bishop, Bancroft Junior High 
School, Mrs. Margaret Francis, Metropolitan 
High School; Mrs. Claralee Gibbons, Sutter 
Junior High School, Mrs. Vatura Van 
Hicks, Adams Junior High School, Mrs. 
Marjorie Knapp, Fremont High School, 
Cecilia Martucci, Audubon Junior High 
School; Mrs. Margaret Miller, Pasteur Junior 
High School; Marion Morgan, Garfield 
High School, Mrs. Velma Nelous, Jordan 
High School; Elizabeth Utter, North Holly- 
wood Junior High School, Jean Humes 
(Senior Library Clerk), Americanization. 

On leaves of absence are Mrs. Ethel 
Blumberg, Mrs. Maria Derry, Mrs. Pauline 
Elliott, Mrs. Violet Gering, and Nance 
O’Neall. Retirements include Marian Gwinn. 
Marion Horton, Helen Patridge and Flor- 
ence Hurst. Mrs. Margaret Crawford has 
resigned. Returning from leave are Mrs. 
Dorothy Keiser, Mrs. Elizabeth Vaughan 
and Mrs. Vera Walls. 

The permanent appointment of Elizabeth 
O. Williams to the position of head super- 
visor of the Los Angeles City Schools Li- 
braries was announced in October. She re- 
places Jasmine Britton who retired in 1950. 

Mrs. Vera Walls has been appointed chair- 
man of the elementary librarians in Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Ann Molloy, supervisor in charge of 
research, has moved with the professional 
reference library to the new Board of Edu- 
cation central administration offices where 
she will continue to serve supervisors and 
administrators. 

Jasmine Britton, retired, is now the Comp- 
ton’s representative for schools and libraries 
in Southern California. 





- 
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IT’S A SMALL WORLD! 

European travelers last summer from Los 
Angeles included June Adams, Valley Junior 
College, who absorbed Spain; Helen Her- 
ney, Los Angeles City College, who motored 
over France, Italy, Switzerland and England. 
Frances McKee, Riis High School, returned 
to Europe to see the. things she missed 
during the summer of 1951. Helen Iredell of 
Long Beach Wilson High School joined the 
travellers early in the summer. Margaret 
Jackson, Santa Monica High School, collided 
with Marion Horton, retired, in the street 
in Switzerland as she was hurrying to her 
plane for Copenhagen. Miss Horton is now 
back at the American Academy for Girls 
at Uskudar, Istanbul, Turkey. 


OAKLAND 

Eugenia McCabe retired in June after 
serving as librarian at Castlemont High 
School since its establishment in 1929. Miss 
McCabe was President of the Northern Sec- 
tion in 1937. Mrs. Florence Gardiner has 
been transferred from San Leandro High 
School to Castlemont High School, Oak- 
land. Beginning July 1, 1952, San Leandro 
High School is no longer a part of the 
Oakland school system. Sandro Ramois is 
the new librarian at San Leandro. Mrs. 
Helen White, librarian at McClymonds 
High School since 1924, also retired in 
June. Beulah Dillenbeck has transferred 
from Westlake Junior High School to Mc- 
Clymonds High School. She completed work 
for her master’s degree at Peabody this sum- 
mer. Helen Cirese has transferred from 
Bancroft Junior High Schoo!, San Leandro, 
to Frick Junior High School, Oakland. 
Mrs. Grace Davis, librarian of Frick 
Junior High School has left to be with her 
husband at Massachusetts Technical Insti- 
tute. Mrs. Virginia M. Bulette, formerly li- 
brarian at Emeryville High School, is now 
at Bancroft Junior High School, San 
Leandro. 


POMONA 

Mrs. Bertha Hardy has retired from Fre- 
mont Junior High School. 
BAKERSFIELD and the quakes 

We all spent our summer, or a goodly 
portion of it, picking up books. MARTHA 
ALLISON of County Schools Library kept 
her library open during the Fresno summer 
session held on the college campus here, 
then after picking up the books from the 
July quakes, went off to Morro Bay with her 
husband and teen-age daughter to have 
good time. When the August quake came, 
she was back in the library and witnessed 
the splitting of the stacks through the mid- 
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dle, which spilled the entire 5000 books to 
the floor. There is no need to mention her 
activities after that. WAIVE STAGER of 
the City Schools Library flew to Colorado 
for two weeks, having an enjoyable time 
on the Grand Mesa and Elk Mountains, of 
course picking up books before and after- 
wards. BERNICE BRADDON of the Dis- 
trict Library got so accustomed to our 
shakes and jolts that she decided to spend 
some time at Mount Lassen. She said it was 
disappointing as it only steamed a little, and 
after what we'd had here, she thought if it 
wanted to keep its reputation, the least it 
could have done was to shake a _ little. 
We've a name for those people who missed 
all the quakes, but at the same time, we 
don’t know which is better to be here and 
experience them, or be away and hear about 
them. First reports are so emotional that 
one is sure the town is flat and all friends 
killed. But picking up books was only a part 
of our confusion, although at the time it 
seemed a big part. Approximately 6000 
books in the college library were thrown 
to the floor, and as I picked them up, I was 
able to forego the bending exercises I gen- 
erally did in the mornings. We lost prob- 
ably fifteen class rooms, which on an al- 
ready overcrowded campus was a real trag- 
edy, but by dividing some class rooms into 
two, and using every available corner, the 
administration was able to start school only 
two weeks late. If we noticed a member of 
the administration staff poking around into 
closets under the stairs, we knew he wasn’t 
checking the custodian’s work, but trying 
to estimate how large a class it would hold. 
But although it sounds trite, I believe there 
is a greater amount of good spirits and jok- 
ing and laughter than there usually is at the 
beginning of the school year, proving once 
again that in the face of real tragedy, the hu- 
man being rises above the petty annoying 
day by day irritations. The students on the 
college campus gave up two of their rooms, 
crowding all their activities of the student 
center into a barracks building which they 
christened, “The Epi-center.” 

The Ben Evans family is back, and right 
glad to be here, they say. They had a glitter- 
ing and glamorous two years away, a time 
they will remember always, but this is home, 
and the now plan to stay here and become 
solid citizens. ben says it was fun to flash 
an Embassy card at times, but he still car- 
ries his PTA life membership card, and can 
take pride in it. It was interesting to live on 
the same street the king did (I don’t know 
how many blocks away), but the new home 
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they have purchased here offers many new 
delightful features. We're glad he’s back 
home again! 

Go .piE INGLES 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CAL! 


The Faculty of the School of Li- 
brarianship of the University of Cali- 
fornia is preparing a request for the 
inauguration of a three-year summer 
program leading to the B.L.S. degree, 
beginning in the summer of 1953. An 
accurate estimate of probable enroll- 
ment is needed immediately. If you 
or anyone you know is interested in 
attending the School of Librarianship 
in Berkeley next summer, please write 
Dean J. Periam Danton at once. 


RAY GUNS AND ROCKET SHIPS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


mind as yet uncalcified, a belief in 
change and the future. It is for the 
youngster and for this adult who still 
has something of youth about him that 
we write. 


SERVICE TO RURAL SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


school program. Old prejudices must 
be discarded and new challenges met. 
A willingness to try new procedures 
to offer new services, and to push be- 
yond any previously conceived no- 
tions of library functions is essential. 
Realization of these ideals will assure 
an unmatched service to the rural 
school children of California. 
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SERVING CALIFORNIA 


with a wide selection 
of outstanding textbooks 
for all reading levels. 


1952 Catalogs 
and Price List 
on request 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 





260 FIFTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 








We have the largest stock of 
used and new school and college 
books on the West Coast. 





e Many Out-of-Print Books in Stock 


e Library Discount to Libraries and 
Librarians 


e Remainders and Trade Books at 
special prices 


e Mail orders handled promptly 


e Try our Out-of-Print Search 
Service 


CAMPUS 
TEXTBOOK 
EXCHANGE 


2470 Bancroft Way 


“Berkeley's BIG Book Store” 


The H. R. Huntting Company 


Any Book—Any Publisher—Any Binding 


We Recommend 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 


The Sturdiest Book That Money Can Buy 


HUNTTING *PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING 
*Registered Trade Mark of Bro-Dart Industries 

Completely Reconstructed and Recased in the Publisher’s Cloth Cover which 

has been made Water-, germ- and vermin-proof, and covered with a Plasti- 

Kleer jacket that keeps the cover clean and attractive. (Not recommended 

for Board or Imitation Cloth covers.) 


PUBLISHERS’ BINDINGS 


We will supply any book in Publisher’s Binding, if desired. Many books are 
strongly bound by the Publishers and do not need pre-binding. 


CUTTER TABLES 


We are exclusive agents for Cutter Tables and can supply them promptly in 
whichever number fits your need. 


Recently off the Press 
HUNTTING’S FALL CATALOG OF NEW JUVENILES 


In addition to brief annotations for about 700 new books, this catalog includes 
a Revised List of our Pre-Primers, Primers, Readers and Picture Books with 
more than 150 new titles. 


HUNTTING’S STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
A Completely Revised Edition. 


Have you received copies of these? If not, we shall be glad to mail you one 
of each on request. 


The H. R. Huntting Company 29 Worthington Street 
Library Specialists Springfield 3, Mass. 











for only 2¢ 


Quick, easy to use, economical 
liquid plastic 


Thorough testing has proved that in minutes 
and for just a few pennies, with Book-Saver, 

you—anyone that can handle a brush—can 
effectively repair ripped bindings, loose signa- 
tures, or torn pages. Even binds magazines 
together. The transparent, tough, flexible film 
formed by Book-Saver is not weakened by 
time or hardest day-after-day use. It is the 

) only book repair material you need! You 
don’t need tapes, threads, glues. Used and 
enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of 
school, university, and public libraries 
throughout the country, because it slashes re- 
binding and replacement costs. Try it and 
see how safe, quick and easy it is to make 
repairs with Book-Saver. Mail coupon for 
trial size bottle, brush, and illustrated tech- 
nique booklet. 


DELKOTE, INC. 
Special Offer! 


Send a trial size bottle of Book-Saver at 
only $1.95 (plus postage) , FREE technique 
booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 





Library 


Address 


: 


City 


BACK INTO CIRCULATION 


with BOOK-SAVER 






BOX 574, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
DEPT. BC-11 


Book-Saver 
is the original 
Book-Saver is the result of 
over a decade of intensive 
laboratory study and thorough 
testing in the field. Continuing 
research assures the profes- 
sional librarian of advanced 
products of superior quality 

and proved worth. 


Aolmes hae 
complete Cook Sewice 


© NEW BOOKS—A large and complete stock 
of new books on every subject. 


USED BOOKS—One of the largest collec- 
tions in the United States of old and out of 
print books. 


SEARCH SERVICE—Advertise service with- 
out obligation. 


CALIFORNIA—One of our specialties for 
book collectors. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
Write to us concerning any of your book needs. 
Telephone TWinoaks 3-6860 © Open every evening ‘til 8 


THE HOLMES BOOk CO. 


274 FOURTEENTH STREET 
OAKLAND 4, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Branch, 22 Third St., cor. Market 





